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O PRESENT in brief compass the genesis of the 

\ Scholastic system as found in the thought of its most 
)pwerful contributors, and that genesis in its proper his- 
irical setting—such is the task which the editors of this 
| rnal have set for themselves. 
| There are, we may say, two strong traditions present in 
Itholastic culture — the Platonic-Augustinian, and the 
aristotelico-Thomistic. Any treatment, then, of that cul- 
ire must include in as complete a fashion as possible a 
sew of these tendencies. 
| Augustine, Anselm, Bonaventure—these are the repre- 
ntatives of the first influence, and in our present series 
Host attention is given to them. And naturally so; for 
ugustine himself is the teacher of the whole Middle Ages, 
ind the others—dominant figures through seven centuries 
| thought—would have admitted with a degree of pride 
Jat they looked to him as master. It will appear further 
at we have taken the term “Scholastic” to include not 
ly those men who attempted a highly systematic philos- 
phy, but all who contributed to the integral tradition. 
in Augustine we have the first thinker of creditable stature, 
. | Anselm a mighty representative of the transition period, 
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T. AUGUSTINE’S message, as a doctrine and a 
’ spiritual experience, has been to the present day the 
t exhausted and inexhaustible source of religious think- 
ig in the Catholic Church. There is no theologian, philos- 
oher or apologist who has not felt deeply its direct or 
ddirect influence. The great Scholastic doctors, St. 
thomas as well as St. Bonaventure, were original inter- 
i eters of St. Augustine (354-430) as he himself was an 
‘riginal interpreter of Platonism. In our times, the most 
ominent thinkers will readily confess that they are 
rgely indebted to Augustine, and never perhaps has the 
‘timate meaning and strength of his experience been more 
teenly felt and realized than by the modern Soul in quest 
E God. 

|| The purpose of this paper, therefore, is to give a brief 
‘count of St. Augustine’s message, its origin and its in- 
ence. I shall speak first of the Platonic doctrine: its 
ssential points, how Augustine came to know it, and how 
met the distress of his soul and answered his need. I 
all consider secondly the substance of Augustinism as 
experience and as a doctrine; and thirdly of the in- 
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“Great Scholastic Thinkers” 


Introduction 


possessing a clear orthodoxy of doctrine that can scarcely 
be found in others of his day. Bonaventure is the greatest 
after Augustine himself, and his thought is a sterling ex- 
ample of what such a method as his can attain to in such 
a period of fertility as the thirteenth century. 

With this study completed, we introduce the reader to 
the second formative force in the persons of Albert and 
Thomas. Here are the men who gave to Scholastic thought 
a definite bent, one that departed from the prior influence 
by being less patently orectic, while remaining strongly 
intellectualistic. The essays here are of a felicitous char- 
acter, for they strike out in bold outline those elements 
that one would most insist on in viewing the new tendency. 
We mean, specifically, the introduction of the new Aris- 
totle, the attempt at synthesis — imperfect as yet in the 
thought of Albert, and the final mighty effort at organic 
compilation and decided advance found in the attempt of 
Aquinas. 

This series, we feel, will answer a very definite need 
which has risen apropos of the new interest in Mediaeval 
culture. Any comment on its elements of success or failure 
will be of interest to us and to our contributors. 


) St. Augustine 
ANDRE BREMOND 
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fluence of Augustinism on the development of subsequent 
philosophic thought. 

Platonism, and how Augustine came to know it. In 
what follows, we must never consider the doctrine or 
theory apart from the experience. Augustine received and 
welcomed the message of the highest and noblest Hellenic 
thought, not as a scholar, but as a soul in distress, helpless 
and starving. He found that it fitted in almost perfectly 
with his living experience, shed light on that experience, 
and brought it to its happy and glorious conclusion. Thus 
realized and vivified, the doctrine remained Platonism, but 
was raised to a higher level of life, transformed into a 
loftier, unified wisdom through the grace of Christ active 
in the heart of Augustine. I say a unified wisdom as made 
up of a spiritual matter informed by a higher soul; an 
original and supernatural Platonism, original and genuine 
and more homogenous and complete than the imperfect 
systems of Plotinus or even of Plato himself. 

The essence of Plato's doctrine may be said to be the 
assertion of or the act of rational faith in the Good: its 
existence above anything that exists or any human con- 
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ception of existence, and its universal and immanent 
causality. The chief contribution of Plotinus to the 
Master's theory of being is the history of the Soul fallen 
from her high heavenly estate, her return or ascent up to 
her divine origin, to the one or the good above all sensible 
knowledge, above the mind itself, and her ecstatic beati- 
tude in her union and almost identification with the Good. 
In other terms, and as it answered St. Augustine’s spiritual 
need, the message can be summed up in three points. 

1. Intellectual Optimism: The certitude that the Good 
is, and consequently that all is well with the world, or at 
least with the soul; that nothing can be absolutely bad; 
that the Good shall prevail in the end. Or, what comes 
to about the same, it is an Idealistic Realism: the belief 
that what in any object of experience we can conceive or 
guess as the ideal best, is, in some mysterious way, what 
is most real, nay the cause of all the imperfect instances 
of goodness or beauty we happen to meet in our sphere of 
appearance or unreality; that, finally, our faith in the 
Ideal cannot be deceived. 

2. The essential affinity of the Soul with Truth and 
Goodness, and a sketch of what must be her ascent 
towards it; or, as a French commentator has expressed it, 
the notion of the soul as ‘‘a traveler in the region of meta- 
physical realities beyond and above sense knowledge” 
(lame, cette voyageuse en pays métaphysique). 

3. The assertions that the marvelous metaphysical ad- 
venture of the soul, in quest of the One, is all interior, 
within herself from beginning to end, from depth to depth 
down to the most secret sanctuary of life, to find there in 
herself—still beyond herself—that power and goodness 
which transcend beauty and all finite and conceivable per- 
fection; the possibility of the most intimate experience, 
if not of God, at least of something truly divine. 

Augustine has told us to what sore perplexities his 
mind was a prey when first he had the opportunity of 
reading some Platonic books. Truly his mind was wander- 
ing “in regione dissimilitudinis,” in the region of discrep- 
ancy, without an object on which to fix itself and find 
stability and rest. I think the word dissimilitudo has in 
the Confessions the Platonic and Plotinian sense of lack 
of spiritual identity, of unanimity with oneself—the inner 
discrepancy of a mind tossed about by conflicting ideas, 
humors, fancies. Augustine is a Manichean no more: he 
had not lost his belief in the goodness of God and His 
Providence, in Christ and our salvation through Christ; 
but in great anguish of spirit he asked whence came evil, 
and could find no answer. 

The struggle and discrepancy in Augustine’s soul was 
between the remnants of his faith in God and God's 
Providence in the Savior—the yearnings of a soul brought 
up in such a faith, and the inability to realize these 
spiritual realities. He was no longer a Manichean, but 
remained a pessimist, torn in his heart between the need 
of the Good and the overwhelming sense of universal evil. 
In such a predicament, it seems that the academic doubt 
had been useful to purify his mind and free it from the 
grossness of the Manichean creed. But this same doubt 
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seemed to have led him into a region of even more hopeless} 
discrepancy, since he had now no object in which to find| 
a stay or found a rational belief. 4 

Even the stand which Augustine could make against 
universal scepticism by the “‘cogito” and the consciousness. 
of his existence was not firm enough for a man who had 
such a distressing sense of his own mutability. His exist- 
ence and his thought were after all part of that world of} 
time which is ever passing away, and can thus afford 
no certainty because it has no stability. I am; but what) 
am I in the turmoil of my thoughts and moods? I exist, 
and find myself unable to grasp or hold or possess my) 
existence. Is this existence intelligible or real? i 

I do not think it is mere fancy to put these questions 
in Augustine’s mind before his philosophical conversion) 
(which did not perfectly coincide with his return to the! 
Church), since even afterwards he was to make such a} 
vivid description of the Soul's instability before she finds} 
her stay in God. | 


But even then in his most anxious doubts about Good-} 


of the lack of objective Truth in the sensible world—were} 
directing Augustine’s mind towards the one object and} 
source of certitude, God, the infinite Good, the immutable) 
Light. Augustine was ready to welcome the positive mes-3 
sage of Plato and Plotinus and under their guidance to] 
find more than an abstract theory, to experience in his) 
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soul the Divine Reality. “And I heard as the heart} 
heareth, and there was left no room for doubt. Sooner; 
could I doubt my own existence than think that Truth is’ 
not, for it is clearly seen by means of the things which 
are made.” In the glimpse he gets of the Light, in that 
conscious experience of a divine abiding reality, Augustine! 
finds absolute assurance and a rule to judge henceforth 
reality and truth. 

A fuller account of St. Augustine's Philosophy. The 
sum of Augustine's philosophy (and of all philosophy) is! 
the knowledge of God and the Soul: “Noverim me,’ 
noverim Te” (that I may know myself and Thee). It is,’ 
with him, the intellectual interpretation of intimate expe-' 
rience, the “dynamism” of the Soul, its most secret and’ 
spontaneous motion, which is found to be divine. From’ 
the Soul to God, but also from God to the Soul, our! 
spiritual nature and structure is analyzed in the light of 
the mystery of God. There is such mutual inclusion and’ 
interaction of the two knowledges that St. Augustine’s. 
theology can be called psychological and his psychology 
theological. q 

How is God known? There is, properly speaking, no’ 
intuition of God, nor is the existence of God rigorously 
demonstrated as the conclusion of an abstract and strictly’ 
Aristotelian syllogism. The proof of the existence of God’ 
is at the term of the discursive analysis of a fact which is’ 
found to be divine, and in it, through it, we touch God,’ 
though we do not see Him. ; 

The argument, Augustine says more than once, is “ex 
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visibilibus ad invisibilia Dei’’ (from visible things to “q 
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unseen things of God), but through the Soul. It is the 
tale of the Soul's itinerary within herself, her ascent from 
the unsatisfactory knowledge of visible things to the im- 
mutable Light. The visible world helps to bring to light 
something that is greater than the very need of the Soul 
for God—the very participation and the living idea of the 
Divine mastery. The rational Soul finds herself superior 
to all that visible world, to all that is good in it, since she 
has the power to judge what is good and what is not, 
possessing in herself the rule (the living idea) of right 
and wrong, of goodness, beauty and truth. But she is 
not herself that rule, or else the Soul would be eternal; 
for the rule is eternal, above time and change; and the 
living Soul is subject to mutability, ever laboring to possess 
herself in the fullness of her being and failing in the effort. 
That through which the Soul judges everything, and which 
is above the Soul, what can it be but God, or something 
essentially divine, the divine Light, a most certain revela- 
tion of God? 

The same mind-process in the quest and discovery of 
God is given as ratiocinative in De Vera Religione (30 
sqq.), and as mystic and intuitive in the Confessions 

eV IT, 10): 


Being admonished (by the books of the Platonists) to enter into my- 
self, 1 entered into the secret sanctum of my soul . . . and beheld 
with the mysterious eye of my soul the light that never changes, 
above the eye of my soul... 


The argument in the De Vera Religione comes to this: 


There is nothing in man more excellent than Reason . . . and Reason 
sets itself as judge of beauty in the works of art, and this, by a 
standard of order, equality, unity, which is not to be found anywhere 
in nature. Now this true equality, this Unity which is unity itself, 
is not seen by the eyes of flesh, but is understood and contemplated 
by the. mind (mente intellecta conspicitur). But we cannot doubt that 
the immutable nature and truth which is (known by the mind and) 
above the mind, is God Himself. We cannot doubt that there is the 
first and supreme essence, life and essence, where there is the first 
and supreme wisdom. 


The “argument” is Platonic and Plotinian, with a dif- 
ference. The ideas, the necessity and reality of which are 
postulated, or rather asserted, as the term of a necessary 
and spontaneous exigence of the mind, are not archetypes 
or models, but rather laws, truths, principles, rationes 
aeternae. The argumentation differs from the a priori 
argument, with its starting-point of the idea of God, in 
this, that the starting-point is not an abstract concept of 
perfection, but a real psychological fact, the spontaneous 
assertion of the absolute eternal character of Truth. The 
difference from the Thomistic process by efficient causality 
is also manifest. Whether St. Augustine’s proof has to be 
reinterpreted Thomistically to get its full value and co- 
gency, or whether on the contrary the idea and principle 
of efficient causality, which is the mainspring of St. 
Thomas’ reasoning, is itself derived from that primary 
exigence and assertion in the mind of some positive reality 
eternally true, we have not now to discuss. I shall only 
observe, to conclude, that of the two chief attributes of 
God mentioned by St. Augustine, Light and Love—"O 
eternal Truth and true Love’’—the first and essential at- 
tribute (philosophically) is Light. St. Augustine's “dy- 
namism” is, and will remain, strongly intellectual. 
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O aeterna veritas et vera caritas (O eternal truth and 
true love). But how caritas? where is the evidence of 
Love? I think that this evidence is different and of a higher 
order than any external manifestation. It is supernatural; 
the evidence of the working of grace in his soul, of that 
“lingering-out sweet skill,’ the sweet but irresistible and 
(in the end) absolute mastery of divine Love. 

Make mercy in all of us, out of us all Mastery... . 

Noverim me. How St. Augustine’s psychology is divine 
and theological I have already pointed out in the brief 
account of his conversion. The wandering Soul in quest 
of unity and stability, in quest of herself, her perfect form, 
the Soul impatient of the flow of time, struggling with 
“her times,” trying to realize an imperfect unity out of 
the present, the past remembered, the future anticipated, 
finds at last the hope of stability and of perfect possession 
of herself in her dynamic relation to God. Hence the im- 
portance of memory, which seems to be the reality of the 
Soul herself as experience has made her at a given 
moment. The truth of this is better seen in the light of 
the highest and deepest mystery in the Christian Revela- 
tion. The simile of the soul is used to make us apprehend, 
still very imperfectly, the divine Unity in Trinity. But it 
helps us to realize the dynamic unity of the soul in 
diversity: memory. The Soul herself, pregnant with learn- 
ing and experience, expresses or asserts herself in her 
“word,” and loves herself in it and through it. St. Au- 
gustine’s psychology of the will, drawn from living expe- 
rience, is bound up with the dogma of God's grace, 
masterful and sovereign, without prejudice to the essence 
of free will and responsibility. One helps us to under- 
stand the other. The systematic theory is a notional and 
necessarily imperfect account of the sweet and irresistible 
attraction of divine Love in Augustine’s own experience, 
and it throws light on that experience. Though we must 
beware of taking the system as the exact counterpart in 
rational terms of the experience, we should not forget that 
Augustine is by taste and genius highly intellectual, so 
that his desire to solve dialectically an opposition felt in 
experience between the sense of free will and that of a 
compelling divine love may lead him to systematic con- 
clusions open to discussion. Hence the danger, in the 
study of Augustinian doctrine, of isolating the dialectical 
and controversial part from the psychological and mystic 
experience. Hence the heresies of a dry and technical 
Augustinianism, which must not be mistaken for genuine 
Augustinian wisdom. 

From another point of view, wisdom is characterized 
by another opposition which we cannot hope and must 
not even desire to solve, because it is most real and true 
to life: the opposition, that is, of rest and unrest. Is 
Augustinism a philosophy of “inquietude’? Most cer- 
tainly; and on that account it is most stimulating. But at 
the same time it is a philosophy of rest and peace in the 
apprehension of God, the light, the stay and the love of 
the soul. And again, the Augustinian philosophy is a 
most Christian doctrine of unrest, since all the time we 
live we are never secure in the possession of our only 
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good, but must ever strive after it. Still, on the whole, 
there is nothing more comforting and serene than that 
Christian philosophy as it is propounded to the people in 
the sermons or homiletic commentaries on Holy Scripture. 

Augustinism after St. Augustine and in modern times. 
From what we have said it seems to follow that no 
elaborate system of theses, even if these be taken literally 
from the works of Augustine himself, can express Au- 
gustine’s ‘‘philosophy”’ or wisdom to the full. The most 
approximate way of representing this philosophy would 
be, Hegelianwise, as a series of antithetic groups, with an 


always imperfect synthesis of the opposite terms. And 
what philosophy of life can be otherwise? All the dy- 
namism of the soul is in such an interpretation. Still, 


Augustinism cannot be called a Voluntarism as opposed 
to more rationalistic doctrines. Augustine's temper of 
mind is singularly intellectual, even more so than that of 
St. Thomas Aquinas. St. Thomas seems to be imper- 
sonally rationalistic, but I do not think he has so firm 
a confidence in the power of dialectic as has St. Augustine. 
But the great medieval doctors are not merely systematic. 
They too tell us in a more or less impersonal manner their 
own human experience of human unrest, and of the Chris- 
tian peace of a soul still longing after the vision: “Ex 
umbris et imaginibus’ (from the midst of shades and 
images). But their ways through the world of shadows 
are different, as the ways of God were different with their 
souls. The Itinerarium ad Deum of a bright Franciscan 
soul, Bonaventure, born and brought up in a Franciscan 
land, whose faith was never obscured, is a dialectico- 
spiritual elevation to God, Who however is possessed 
from the beginning. Augustine's itinerarium in the Con- 
fessions is a true and tragic story with joy and triumph 
at the end. 

Through the veil of his clear, precise, sedate style, so 
impressive in spite of its impersonality, St. Thomas reveals 
his own genius, his love of intellectual light, not unlike 
St. Augustine’s intellectum valde ama (cherish the intel- 
lect greatly), but of a more exacting critical turn. And in 
the secret of his childlike soul of preserved innocence and 
lucid faith, all St. Thomas’ intellectual achievements in the 
Summa are to him like straw compared with the light of 
prayer and the anticipation of the heavenly vision. For 
St. Augustine, however, the intellectual element, though 
not identical with the spiritual experience, is to the end 
in close and living connection with it. And so it is that 
those great men, through their interpretation of St. Au- 
gustine, added much of their own to the treasure of Chris- 
tian wisdom, but did not and could not exhaust the 
Augustinian riches. 

For the modern mind, much in St. Augustine is left 
for meditation and assimilation. In a sense the modern 
mind is better prepared to realize St. Augustine's expe- 
rience than was the mind of other ages. Our circum- 
stances of time and worldly environment and intellectual 
confusion are a great deal like Augustine’s own. We too 
live in regione dissimilitudinis (in the region of discrep- 
ancy). Even those who have had the blessing of faith 
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from the beginning are more apt to realize today the 
distress of the soul blindly yearning after the lost or 
unknown God. I cannot quite agree with what M. Gilson 
says in his remarkable essay on “The Future of Augustin- 
ian Metaphysics” in A Monument to St. Augustine 
(Lincoln MacVeagh, Dial, New York, 1930), concerning 
the difference which exists between our ideas and ways 
of thinking and those of Augustine's time. M. Gilson 
writes: 


It is difficult for us nowadays to realize St. Augustine's starting point, 
and what a prodigious effort he had to put forth to set himself free ~ 
from difficulties which thanks to him had ceased to exist for a man 
of the 13th century: the refutation of radical scepticism, the discovery 
of spiritualism in opposition to the Manichean materialism, the solu- 
tion of the problem of the existence of evil. 


This assertion may be true of the thirteenth century. It is 
possible that in the medieval ages of faith, such heresies 
had lost their vitality and their power of obsession. Granted 
that neither the mind of the scholar and doctor nor that 
of the simple uneducated Christian were apt to be dis- 
turbed by the temptations of doubt or materialism and 
pessimism. Is the case the same today? It seems to me 
that the same questions are to the modern man, the | 
philosopher or the man in the street, what they were to | 
Augustine—besetting and distressing problems. Those 
monsters are today very much alive and have to be 
fought: doubt about the value of human reason, belief 
in a malignant materialism, pseudo-scientific or of a vulgar 
common-sense variety. And what we find persuasive and 
comforting in Augustine is not so much his rational solu- 
tion of particular philosophic problems, which have since 
taken on a different aspect, but rather the sympathy which 
he shows with our own or our neighbor's anxiety of mind; 
the fact of his own struggle and of a victory which no 
written argument can fully explain—a victory of the whole 
soul, crowned and rewarded by the fullness of an expan- 
sive spiritual life. And to fight and conquer the foes 
inside the soul—doubt, materialism (a soulless scientism), 
the keen and dolorous sense of what seems to be hope- 
lessly wrong with the world—for this no method is better 
adapted to our mentality than Augustine's “ad teipsum 
redi’ (go back to thyself). We want reasons of the soul, 
not of feeling but of our deepest will, the realization in our 
inmost consciousness, at the very spring of our mental life, 
of a divine evidence: the mastery of God, mastery and 
mystery to which we needs must surrender if we wish to 
end the inner discord and live in peace with our better, 
nobler, more heavenly-ambitious selves. 

Far be it from me to depreciate the actual value of 
Scholastic and especially of Thomistic sound “rationalism.” 
We should be infinitely the poorer without it. It is a fact 
that St. Thomas’ objective method, his clear, honest, 
exacting reason, passionless and serene, has brought light 
and peace to many an anxious soul. Still for many, and 
perhaps for most, the final persuasive word and touch 
will be Augustinian. To many the Augustinian method 
of “‘immanence’’ will be the surest way to the confident 
assertion of divine transcendence. 


I cannot give a more authoritative conclusion to this 


aper (very imperfect and inadequate, but de bonne foi) 
rhan the words of our Holy Father, Pope Pius X, in his 
Encyclical “Ad Salutem,” inviting us to go to Augustine: 


NE of the greatest names in the history of Chris- 
tian learning is surely that of Anselm of Aosta (b. 
(1033/4) the gentle Lombard, who in the second half of 
the eleventh century became first prior then abbot of the 
| enedictine monastery at Bec in Normandy, and finally 
primate of England as Archbishop of Canterbury, where 
e died in 1109. 

St. Anselm has justly been called the “father of Schol- 
: sticism.” He was not the first to use philosophical rea- 
sonings in the discussion and elucidation of the problems 
proposed by the Catholic faith. St. Justin, Clement of 
above al Origen, the Gregories of Cappadocia, and 
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bove all the great St. Augustine had requisitioned the 
services of Platonic speculations in explaining the content 
of Revelation. St. Anselm however was the first to insti- 
itute systematically philosophic discussion of the teachings 
of the Church. He was the first to take the truths of 
Revelation as a starting point and with reason alone to 
igo out in search of the principles and truths which would 


lead him back as far as possible to the doctrines from 


which he had started. 
_ St. Augustine had echoed the words of Isaias, nisi 
credideritis non intelligetis (unless you believe you shall 


| 
not understand). St. Anselm gave expression to the same 
t 
] 


ruth in his memorable phrases: credo ut intelligam (I be- 

lieve in order to understand), fides quaerens intellectum 
(faith seeking understanding). They both knew what the 
history of the race has demonstrated, that reason left to 
itself, be that reason the genius of a Plato or an Aristotle, 
cannot reach a clear and complete knowledge of the truths 
that concern man’s origin, nature and destiny. On the 
other hand they were fully aware that faith in God's 
mysteries may and should be perfected, enlightened and 
confirmed by rational discourse; that these mysteries must, 
as far as possible, be justified at the bar of reason; that 
the unbeliever must be shown that truth cannot conflict 
with truth, no matter what the source. To St. Anselm 
belongs the glory of having initiated that method of 
ordered study and exposition of the data of Revelation 
through the use of philosophic categories, known today as 
Scholastic theology. 

While preéminently a theologian, Anselm nevertheless 
must be ranked as one of the outstanding philosophers 
of the Christian era. As a matter of fact several of his 
important didactic treatises are of a distinctly philosophical 
nature. Witness, besides the Monologion and the Pros- 
logion with its sequel the Liber Apologeticus, the opus- 
cules De Veritate and De Libero Arbitrio.1 All of these 
works were epoch-making. All exerted a marked and 
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Not only has he continued through all the ages to teach and console 
Christ's faithful, but now in our own times he lends his assistance so 
that the truth of faith does not cease to shine among them, nor divine 
charity cease to glow. 


St. Anselm 


Tuomas J. MoTHERWaAY 
Professor of Dogmatic Theology 
St. Mary-of-the-Lake Theological Seminary, Mundelein 


sometimes profound influence on succeeding generations, 
even on the great minds of the thirteenth century. It is 
true that his manner was not so strictly didactic as that 
of St. Thomas, St. Bonaventure and the other noted writers 
of the golden era of Scholasticism. He retained the warmth, 
the life, and something of the glowing eloquence of St. 
Augustine. His Latin is beautiful. His style has a charm. 
Withal he is a genuine philosopher. 

St. Anselm did not work out a complete system of 
philosophy. Yet he touched, and not lightly, most of the 
major philosophical problems. He did not build on the 
grand scale of the metaphysical architects of a hundred 
years later. Yet it is surely an understatement of his 
worth to say that his work is not truly metaphysical but 
only a sort of superior dialectic.2. If he had done no more 
than chisel out in bold relief, as he did, the profound and 
fundamental truth, that in God essence and existence are 
identical, his reputation as a metaphysician should stand 
unquestioned. 

God of course was the chief subject of his philosophical 
reflections. The Monologion was the first complete the- 
odicy ever produced. It and its companion volume, the 
Proslogion, bear witness to the preoccupations of Anselm's 
mind. In the first of these two works he proves the exist- 
ence of the Necessary Being. Then by strict, close and 
remarkably consistent analysis he establishes the principal 
attributes of God. For concision, compactness and com- 
pleteness, this treatise of natural theology has hardly been 
surpassed in any age.® 

But how does he demonstrate the existence of God? 
The three proofs of the first chapters of the Monologion 
are all variations of the demonstration from ascending 
degrees of perfection in created beings: from good things 
and great to the Highest, Greatest, Best; from the many 
to the One; from the inferior to the superior to the Su- 
preme (cc. 1-4). To these may be added the proof from 
hierarchical grades of truth, going up to the highest Truth 
(c. 18. See also De Veritate cc. 1 and 9). Strictly speak- 
ing however, Anselm applies this reasoning only to God's 
eternity. 

Now do these proofs really prove? First of all, let it 
be carefully noted that they are not forms of the onto- 
logical argument, first presented by Anselm in the Pros- 
logion a year or two later. Neither do they involve any 
forbidden transit from the ideal order to the real. They 
are a posteriori proofs. They seem to us fully as valid 
as the quarta via of St. Thomas. If you accept the An- 
gelic Doctor's proof from the degrees of being, you must 
also accept that of the Doctor of Bec. If St. Thomas im- 
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plies in his argument the principle of causality, so does St. 
Anselm. And after all what can be the meaning of such 
expressions as quidquid est per aliud, minus est quam illud, 
per quod cuncta sunt alia, et quod solum est per se (what- 
ever exists by another is less than that through which all 
other things are, and which alone exists by itself [c. 3]), 
. ratio docuerit id, quod per se est et per quod 
alia cuncta sunt, esse summum omnium existentium (since 

. reason teaches that that which exists of itself and 
by which all other things are, is the greatest of all exist- 
ing things [c. 4])? What else can be the bearing of the 
immediate context in which creatio ex nihilo is explained 
and demonstrated (cc. 5-14)? 

It is surely a tribute to the penetrating metaphysical 
genius of Anselm that his argument for the existence of 
God from the concept of that Being quo nihil majus 
cogitari potest (than which nothing greater can be con- 
ceived) has rallied to its defense many of the keenest 
minds that the nine intervening centuries have produced. 
Not all indeed have accepted the proof just as it stands. 
Many have colored it, to use Duns Scotus’ phrase, by 
suppositions of one kind or another, presumed to be found 
in the theological background, or in the psychological and 
mystical experiences in which the argument was con- 
ceived.4 Scotus himself, rather than St. Thomas, seems 
to us to have detected the flaw. The words of a brilliant 
Irish philosopher are probably correct: “Now while it is 
customary to argue against St. Anselm that his proof im- 
plies a passage from the ideal to the real order, it would 
be much more apropos, it seems to us, to question his very 
premise, his very supposition that the human mind has a 
positive idea of such a being. If God is possible He 
exists, but have we immediately the knowledge, as St. 
Anselm seems to suppose, of the positive possibility of 
such a being?”’> Not even the subtle mind of Duns Scotus 
could find that positive possibility in the ontological argu- 
ment. Is not the reason perhaps that that essential ingredi- 
ent was not and is not actually there? The real and perma- 
nent value of Anselm’s reasoning is in the stress it gave 
to the truth that God is a being whose essence is to exist.® 

In his doctrine on creation the Saint emphasizes the rela- 
tion of God to creatures as exemplary cause.’ In this he 
follows his master, St. Augustine, under the guidance of 
the Faith, giving us a rational antidote to Plato’s great- 
est error. 


and cum.. 


His views on God as final cause are especially note- 
worthy. Here also, in the wake of St. Augustine, he 
insists on the natural tendency of man as a rational crea- 
ture to a full knowledge and love of his Maker. This 
love and knowledge must have for their object God as He 
is in Himself (Monol. cc. 67-70 inc.). It is true that 
Anselm does not distinguish clearly between natural and 
supernatural beatitude, but it seems fairly evident that he 
wishes to prove from reason, if not the fact, at least the 
possibility of the vision of God. Does he intend more 
than that? It cannot be said with certainty. The lines 
that run sharp and clear between the natural and the 
supernatural were blurred in his vision. It took the magis- 
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tral ability of St. Thomas Aquinas to bring those lines into 
a focus that cannot henceforth be lost. 

We may remark in passing, for the problem has a 
special import for our day, that Anselm left no quarter 
of self-justification to the atheist. “Why then,” he asks, 
“has the fool said in his heart there is no God, when it 
is so easy for the rational mind to see that Thou art the 
greatest of all things? Why, except that he is a fool 
and without sense?” (Proslog. c. 3). 

Naturally, for Anselm, after God the subject next in 
order of importance is man. His anthropology, while not 
as completely developed as that of the thirteenth century 
Scholastics, embraces practically all the fundamental points 
of the philosophia perennis. After the manner of St. Au- 
gustine (De Quantitate Animae c. 25; P. L. 32, 1062 sq.), 
he defines man as a rational and mortal animal (Monol. 
c. 10 and De Gramm. c. 21). Man is made up of soul 
and body. The soul gives life to the body (Meditatio V; 
P. L. 158, 733). The whole soul is in every part of the 
body, otherwise it: would not have feeling in every part 
(Proslog. c. 13). The question of the union of the soul 
and body is not treated explicitly, but a passage in the 
De Grammatico (c. 2) might justify us in saying that 
Anselm would have held a substantial union. The soul's 


individuality comes out clearly and constantly in his writ-— 


ings.8 He did not doubt about that. 

The immortality of the soul he proves from the fact that 
being rational it is made to love the divine essence and to 
love it forever. But this it cannot do unless it lives for- 
ever (Monol. c. 61). Nor does reason allow the annihila- 
tion of the wicked (Monol. cc. 72, 73). 

Intellectual cognition is clearly distinguished from sen- 
sation and from the picture (sensibilis figura) of the imagi- 
nation. All three are called word. But that alone is 
properly and principally the word, by which the likeness 
of the thing thought of is expressed in acie mentis (in the 
eye of the mind).9 

One of the most remarkable features of St. Anselm’s 
psychology is his insistence on the soul’s cognition of self. 
He writes: 


It can by no means be denied that when the mind thinks of itself, its 
own image is born in its thought. Nay more, this thought of self is 
the image of the mind, formed in its likeness, as it were by taking 
an impression of the soul ... the mind can be distinguished from its 
image only by reason. This image of self is the word of self.10 


Furthermore, it is principally through the study of itself 
that the mind will rise to the knowledge of that highest 
essence, God, whose image it is, by virtue of its memory, 
intelligence and will (Monol. cc. 66, 67). These points of 
Anselm's doctrine, entirely in the Augustinian tradition, 
are surely worthy of the notice of those Neo-Scholastics 
who would contribute to the perfection of a truly spiritual 
and theistic philosophy.11 

The question naturally arises, did Anselm hold the Au- 
gustinian theory of illumination, and if so how did he 
understand it? First of all, the saintly Doctor was not 
an ontologist. This is admitted by practically all authori- 
ties, and is clear not only from the Monologion (c. 67) but 
also from the very passage in the Proslogion which affords 
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whatever answer can be given to the question we have 
just put. He queries (Monol. cc. 14, 16): 


O my soul have you found that which you sought? You looked for 
God and you found Him... . But if you have not found Him, why 
do you not perceive Him? Why does not my soul perceive you, O 
Lord God, if it has found you? Has it not come upon the one whom 
it has found to be light and truth? And how did it understand this 
if not by seeing light and truth? Or was it able to know anything at 
all about you except through your light and your truth? If therefore 
it has seen light and truth, it has seen you. If it has not seen you, 
it has not seen light and truth. Is this the reason why it has seen 
truth and light and nevertheless has not yet seen you, that it has seen 
you after a fashion, but has not seen you as you are? ...O, how 
great is that light in which shines all the truth that is visible to the 
rational mind. . . . Truly, Lord, this light in which you dwell is un- 
approachable. For surely, there is nothing else that can penetrate 
this light and see you there. That indeed is the reason why I do 
not see this light, because it is too strong for me. Nevertheless what- 
soever I see, I see by it, just as a weak eye which cannot look into 
the face of the sun, sees all that it sees by the light of the sun. My 
mind is not able to bear your light. . . . It is beaten back by its 
brilliance, overcome by its greatness, overwhelmed by its immensity, 
bewildered by its strength. O highest and inaccessible light, O 
complete and blessed truth, how far away you are from me, how 
close I am to you! 


St. Augustine’s idea of the feeble human mind's need 
of the rationes aeternae and of the lux increata for certain 
knowledge of created things is evident in these lines from 
Anselm. They are open therefore to the same interpreta- 
tions as St. Augustine’s doctrine on the divine illumi- 
nation. Is the uncreated light in which all things are 
known the mind itself in so far as it is an image of the 
uncreated truth?12 Or is it some sort of reflection of the 
divine light grasped as an object, and thereby communi- 
cating truth to the knowledge of creatures?!° Or is it a 
subjective norm and motive force, namely the divine ideas 
present to the mind without being themselves known, ac- 
cording to St. Bonaventure’s elaboration of the Augustin- 
ian theory?!4 Personally our preference would go to 
some such explanation as that of St. Bonaventure, but it 
must be admitted that Anselm himself offers scant reason 
for accepting one interpretation rather than another. His 
words are vague. In fact they seem to be as much the 
mystical effusions of a saint at prayer as the reflections 
of a speculating philosopher. 


His doctrine on truth is contained in a special opuscule 
which he devoted to that subject.t° Its importance may 
be gleaned from the frequent consideration St. Thomas 
gave to it in his treatment of the same topic.1® St. Anselm 
is unmistakably an objective realist. There is a world of 
things outside of me, distinct from me. They are true 
in so far as they are conformed to the divine intellect 
(Monol. c. 31). In this sense indeed there is only one 
truth.17 I perceive these things with my senses. Truth 
however is in my mind. Veritas est recitudo sola mente 
perceptibilis (truth is rectitude perceptible by the mind 
alone).18 My thought is true when I think that that is 
which is, or that that is not which is not (De Ver. c. Si). 
Incidentally, the Saint gives an interesting little disserta- 
tion on the veracity of the senses (De Ver. c. 4), one 
which should delight the heart of any student of episte- 
mology. Though everything is not perfectly clear in his 
dialogue De Veritate, nevertheless Anselm shows in it the 
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subtlety and profundity which are characteristic of him, 
as well as the thoroughness with which he usually tries 
to explain a particular point under discussion. 

One of the major strokes of St. Anselm's genius is his 
teaching on free will, contained in the works De Libero 
Arbitrio (P. L. 158, 489-506), and De Concordia Prae- 
scientiae, Praedestinationis et Gratiae cum Libero Arbitrio 
(P. L. 158, 507-542). In fact, a complete psychology of 
the will may be found in the latter work, question III, 
chapter XI. The influence of Anselm in the development 
of Scholastic thought on free will, especially on the great 
masters of thirteenth century Paris, to whom his doctrine 
was transmitted by Philip the Chancellor, is portrayed 
in detail by the Belgian savant, Dom O. Lottin.1% To 
Anselm goes the credit of having broken away from all 
definitions which assign the power of doing evil as an 
essential element of free will. Both God and the blessed 
angels are free and still they cannot sin. So therefore 
man should not be called free because he is able to do 
evil. Inspired no doubt by St. Augustine, Anselm defines 
freedom as potestas servandi rectitudinem voluntatis 
propter ipsam rectitudinem (the power of preserving the 
rectitude of the will for the sake of that very rectitude).=” 
An objection to this definition immediately arises: what 
if one loses that rectitude by sin? He answers that the 
power remains even though it cannot be exercised, just 
as the faculty of sight remains after the object of vision 
has disappeared.2! Evidently this reply to the difficulty 
does not entirely satisfy. Anselm sensed that fact but 
never arrived at a complete solution. It remained for St. 
Thomas to show clearly that free will is the power of 
making a rational choice, the faculty of rational self- 
determination. Notwithstanding, St. Anselm's contribu- 
tion to the elucidation of this difficult philosophical prob- 
lem must ever be estimated as invaluable.’ 

Concerning Anselm's moral or ethical teaching little can 
be said, pending a definitive investigation of the authen- 
ticity of the letters, exhortations and homilies, ascribed to 
him by Gerberon.2% Still some of his general principles 
are clear enough from the philosophical and theological 
treatises. The most fundamental of these principles, in 
full accord with Catholic tradition, is the existence of an 
objective law of right and wrong, which God's will can 
in no way change (Cur Deus Homo L. 1, c. 12). God is 
bound to that law as well as man. Man’s justice is a 
condition or attitude of the will. It consists in rectitude 
of the will, a rectitude moreover which is preserved for 
its own sake.24 This means that a man does what he 
ought to do and that precisely because he ought to do it 
(DeswVer,cl2)% 

Sin, according to Anselm, consists in denying to God 
that which we owe Him (Cur Deus Homo L. 1, ¢. 11). 
Every rational will must be subject to the will of God. 
This is the honor angels and men owe to God. To sin 
is to refuse Him that honor, to dishonor Him (Cur Deus 
Homo L. 1, ¢. 11). But it must be admitted that Anselm's 
opinions on the gravity of sin were somewhat exaggerated. 
Thus, he says in his dialogue with Boso: “We sin griev- 
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ously whenever we knowingly do anything however small 
against the will of God, for we are always in his sight, 
and he always commands us not to sin.”*5 The same is 
true of the passage in which he affirms that the move- 
ments of passion are sins in those ‘‘who are not in Christ,” 
even though they do not consent (De Concordia q. 3, c. 7). 
In this extreme view, however, Anselm is speaking not as 
a philosopher but as a theologian with original sin in 
mind. Finally, he held as simply reasonable a punishment 
for sin (De Casu Diabolic. 23). But his teaching on the 
eternity of hell-fire seems to be inspired by Revelation 
rather than reason (De Concordia q. 3, c. 9). 


During the lifetime of St. Anselm the great battle of 
the Universals was being waged. It is a little strange that 
nowhere in his writings does he broach the problem ex- 
plicitly. Had he done so our historians would have been 
spared a controversy to which a definite ending is hardly 
possible. The texts which afford ground for dispute are 
found especially in the theological works on the Trinity, 
the Incarnation and Original Sin. 


In defending the reality of three distinct divine persons 
in one nature, against Roscelin, who reduced them to mere 
names, Anselm writes the following (De Fide Trinitatis 
c. 2): ““To what extent will he who does not yet under- 
stand how many men are in specie one man, comprehend 
that in that most mysterious and profound nature several 
persons, each of which is perfect God, are one God?” De 
Wulf takes these words as an obvious expression of exag- 
gerated realism.2® We submit that they are perfectly intel- 
ligible in a moderate realist sense, especially since they were 
used as a mere ad hominem argument against those who 
denied all reality corresponding to the universal homo and 
reduced this to a mere name. So also when Anselm dis- 
tinguishes between nature and person in Christ, an exag- 
gerated realist interpretation is surely not as preemptory 
as some would have it. He says: 


The Word made flesh took up another nature not another person. 
For homo, when it is pronounced, signifies only the nature which is 
common to all men. But when we point out this or that man, or, 
using his own name, Jesus, we designate the person which with the 
nature has a set of properties (collectionem proprietatum) by reason 
of which homo communis is singular and distinct from other indi- 
viduals.27 


Here again we have a manner of speaking which permits 
of a moderate realist interpretation. Is it not then justifi- 
able, in the absence of clearer evidence than that brought 
forth by De Wulf, Geyer?’ and others, either to deny 
that Anselm was an exaggerated realist, as do M. Grab- 
mann,°? J, Bainvel®° and other competent authorities, or 
at least to maintain that the case against him has not 
been proved? We are inclined to agree with Domet de 
Vorges when he says: “We believe that St. Anselm saw 
the right solution, but the philosophical language of his 
time did not furnish him with terms for its exact ex- 
pression,’'31 

At the beginning of this essay we touched on Anselm's 
view of the relation between reason and faith. This ques- 
tion has had a revival of interest during the last few years 
in the discussion centering around the term “Christian 


Philosophy.” Anselm's position seems to be the one ac- | 
cepted by many of our best philosophers today. It 1s Wy 
equivalently the stand taken by such prominent scholars 
as E. Gilson,*? R. Jolivet,*% R. Garrigou-Lagrange,”*? B. 
Romeyer,* J. Maritain,*® A. D. Sertillanges** and others. 
It is the position of St. Augustine and probably that of 
St. Thomas also. Philosophy is a distinct and autonomous 
discipline, and yet it is not a separate discipline. It operates — 
with complete success only in the atmosphere and sunlight — 
of revealed truth. 

In this connection, however, the charge of rationalism 
has been brought against St. Anselm. Can the charge be } 
substantiated? What does he mean by the frequently re- 
peated phrase rationes necessariae? Much has been written 
on this subject in recent years. There are those who 
would absolve the Saint entirely from all intention and | 
attempt to prove by reason alone the existence or necessity | 
of particular mysteries, which are now held to be impene- | 
trable to the mind of man or angel. To the writer it 
seems that this complete absolution is doubtfully valid. | 
From Anselm's own words, it would seem that he wished | 
to prove from reason the existence of three persons in God. | 
We find it hard to see any other meaning in these words 
which refer to the mystery of the Holy Trinity: “One 
who examines this incomprehensible object ought, I think, | 
to be satisfied if by reasoning he comes to know with 
certainty that it is, even though he cannot penetrate to 
the way in which it is...’%5 It is probably true also that — 
he tried to prove the necessity of the Incarnation. In 
this delicate matter, perhaps we ought to admit that the 
saintly Doctor did not always apply his own method of } 
philosophical speculation on the mysteries of faith with 
the caution that characterized St. Thomas Aquinas. — 
Anselm was a pioneer. Thomas gathered the spoils of | 
his daring ventures. To Anselm and his contemporaries — 
the line of demarcation between the natural and super- 
natural, between the truths of reason and the truths of 
Revelation was not perfectly clear in all details. The | 
term rational demonstration did not have for them the — 
strict meaning that it carries today. There were perhaps | 
imperfections in St. Anselm’s method, or rather in his — 
use of it. But when all is said, he retains the glory, recog- — 
nized by Pope Piux X, of having opened up a new way | 
of thought and research to Catholic thinkers. In his fides 
quaerens intellectum he bequeathed to us not only a_ 
method but an inspiration. It is ours to carry on. | 
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Sie UNDERSTAND the philosophy of St. Bonaven- 
ture,! we must first try to gear our thought to the 
spirit which animated and the goal which motivated his 
life. The spirit of St. Bonaventure (1221-1275) is the 
spirit of St. Francis of Assisi: total abandon of self to 
the love of God growing out of a recognition of the crea- 
ture’s total dependence on God. In the eyes of St. Bona- 
venture, St. Francis reached the highest state possible to 
mortal man. That state flowered in ecstasy. So ecstasy, 
foretaste of the beatific vision, is the goal of human en- 
deavor. 

With ecstasy the goal and the spirit of St. Francis 
animating him, what were the doctrinal sources which sup- 
plied the framework to his writings? In Alexander of 
Hales, St. Bonaventure had one of the ablest masters that 
the 13th century furnished Paris. Trained in the tradi- 
tional doctrines of St. Augustine, he added te these the 
knowledge of St. Bernard and the Victorines. Moreover, 
it is noteworthy that Alexander is probably the first Latin 
to make use of the complete writings of Aristotle. His 
was the first attempt to synthesize the Augustinian theory 


of illumination with the Aristotelian theory of abstraction. 
The notions of the intellectus agens and possibilis are 
utilized. Together with Augustine, Anselm, John Da- 
mascene, Hugh and Richard of St. Victor and Guillaume 
d’Auxerre, he held that God’s existence is immediately 
known to man. Finally, over his whole work pervades 
the spirit enjoined by Innocent II] and Gregory IX: 
“Theology .. . must exercise its power over each faculty 
as the spirit over the flesh and direct it in the right way 
that it may not go astray.” Again in 1231: “Let the 
masters of theology make no ostentation of philosophy.’ 

With these historical antecedents, the spirit of St. 
Francis in his heart and the tendencies of his own mystical 
and intensely religious nature to guide him, St. Bonaven- 
ture sets out along the ways of Christian tradition to lead 
man back to God. In the face of the Latin Averroists he 
writes: “non enim intendo novas opiniones adversare, sed 
communes et approbatas retexcre (I do not set myself to 
oppose the new opinions, but rather to re-state the common 
and approved ones).! His position with regard to Albert 
and Thomas he thus phrased in his modest manner: 
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Some [the Dominicans] are concerned first with speculation, from 
which, indeed, they take their name, and secondly with devotion; 
others [the Franciscans] first with devotion and secondly with 
speculation.® 

Living in the midst of an intense revival of speculative 


philosophy, he never lost his sense of values: he was priest 
first and philosopher a far second; nor did he ever for a 
moment forget the spiritual pragmatism of his father, St. 
Francis. Philosophy was a means, not an end, its value 
not to be measured by any intrinsic worth, for it had none, 
but rather by the aid it could give to the understanding 
of faith and by the progress it afforded the Soul in its 
ascent to ecstatic union with God. St. Bonaventure’s whole 
philosophical thought may be summed up in the titles of 
two of his works: De Reductione Artium in Theologiam 
(On the Reduction of the Arts to Theology) ;° [tinerarium 
Mentis in Deum (The Soul's Itinerary to God).* 

Let us first determine the broad lines of St. Bonaven- 
ture’s thought, next his attitude toward philosophy and 
then give some details of his system. 

In the beginning God created spirit and matter. Adam 
was placed between these two poles of creation and his 
was the voice destined to render glory to God from the 
reading of the book of spirit and the book of matter. The 
book of spirit was known to him through his infused 
knowledge. In its light he interpreted the book of matter. 
In a word, Adam had God’s viewpoint: he understood 
matter as a function of spirit. Misled by Satan, however, 
he came to believe that a knowledge of matter in and for 
itself would open a new book of knowledge, which would 
make him like God. But such a belief was fatal. Shorn 
of the book of spirit, man soon found that a study of nature 
for itself failed to satisfy the cravings of his intellect and 
will. Nature was unintelligible without revelation, so God 
in His mercy supplied man with the book of Scripture to 
replace the lost book of spirit. In the light of this book, 
man was to regain Adam’s viewpoint of matter as a func- 
tion of spirit. But the advent of this new book involves 
psychological difficulties. 

Contrary to the book of nature, which requires the 
exercise of reason for its understanding, the book of Scrip- 
ture requires an act of faith to grasp its wisdom. Moreover, 
since the book of Scripture was given by God to help us 
interpret the book of nature, it would seem to follow that 
faith must precede and guide the exercise of reason in its 
attempt to construct a philosophy of nature. St. Bonaven- 
ture does not hesitate to accept this conclusion. Rather, it 
is likely that this priority of faith was not so much a 
conclusion as a premise. He considered the problem of 
the relation of faith and reason probably only from the 
standpoint of his audience and readers. Regarding him- 
self as the heir to nine centuries of Catholic teaching, con- 
sidering that he was lecturing and writing for a Catholic 
audience, he approached the knotty problem from a differ- 
ent standpoint than did his contemporary, St. Thomas. 
For him philosophy was not a preamble to faith but a 
step in man’s progress toward perfection. Faith for him 
was a birthright, not a position to be achieved after years 
of searching in darkness.8 He had no occasion, as did 


St. Thomas at the insistence of St. Raymond of Pennafort, 
to envisage the problem from the standpoint of the infidel, 
nor was he overconcerned with the purely speculative 
aspects of St. Thomas’ dispute with the Latin Averroists. 
Hence his solution, though different from that of St. 
Thomas, was certainly correct from his standpoint. Faith 
and reason are utterly distinct in their principle, order and 
method of development. The one rests on divine authority, 
the other on direct objective evidence; the one begins in 
God and imitating the ontological order of things, descends 
from the first Principle to its effects, the other begins in 
sensible experience and mounts to God; the one uses 
authority as the major premise of its syllogisms, the other 
the principles of natural reason. 
ever, do not legitimate reason’s construction of a system 
of truths independent of the light of faith. 

St. Bonaventure’s reasons for this important stand are 
based on history and the nature of man’s reason. The 
history of thought reveals man’s inability de facto to set 
up a true philosophy. Reason is capable of inaugurating 
a natural science; it is capable even of extending its knowl- 
edge to the “‘ultimate substances’; but once it attempts to 
pronounce on the nature of these latter, once it attempts 
to rest in them as in a goal acquired, it is doomed to error. 


It follows, therefore, that philosophy is a middle science; _ 


it stands between simple faith and the science of theology;? 
incapable of defining its ultimate object, which is God and 
the nature of man’s destiny, it must rely on faith, by 
which it started, to lead it to a science capable of defining 
its goal. Philosophy, then, is a second step in man’s re- 
turn to God. 

But in what does such a conclusion differentiate St. 
Bonaventure’s position from that of other medieval 
thinkers? Though they too admitted that man’s reason 
was limited, they claimed that within those limits reason 
might legitimately set up an autonomous science. This 
is what St. Bonaventure denies and herein he differs from 
his contemporary, St. Thomas. St. Bonaventure claims, 
and St. Thomas admits, that the object of philosophy is 
God. But St. Bonaventure further claims that since un- 
aided reason is incapable of correctly defining that Object 
then it is not legitimate for reason to attempt to set up a 
fragment of science directed toward that Object. The 
ignorance of the Object will necessarily induce incertitude 


and error in the steps toward that Object. True philosophy, 


therefore, calls for the guidance of faith; the role of reason 
will be confined to elaborating those truths not covered by 
Revelation. As for the small common ground where the 
objects of faith and reason coincide, for example, the 
existence of God, His unity and creative power, St. Bona- 
venture sees no psychological reason why these truths can- 
not be the objects of both faith and reason at the same 
time. True it is that in regard to finite objects, what we 
know we cannot believe and vice versa; but when man 
is confronted by the Infinite, the case is different. To 
understand this doctrine it must be noted that St. Bona- 
venture’s idea of God is not the Aristotelian-Thomistic 
concept, an elaboration limited in content and true within 
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These differences, how- 4 
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hose limits. The Bonaventurian idea of God is an innate, 
‘onfused representation, vestige of those innate ideas 
which man lost with the fall of Adam. St. Bonaventure 
ertainly has psychological experience on his side when 
ne claims that no matter how carefully we try to define 
he content of that confused representation of God by the 
Jemonstrations of reason, our efforts are so futile and so 
0orly grounded that there will always remain a residue 
n the simple notion of God's unity, for example, which 
vill be definable only by faith. Faith and reason, there- 
fore, can and should collaborate to define the transcend- 
oncy that is God.1° 

We have already noted that St. Bonaventure’s thought 
$ spiritually pragmatic. This fact gives his philosophy a 
Jefinite orientation. Philosophy for him is not a vain, 
inmotivated search for truth. He does not analyze the 
sensible data of created things in a search for their truth 
or their value. Their truth and value are only relative; 
hey tell him not of themselves but of God. Because of 
his pragmatic orientation, St. Bonaventure tells us there 
are only three main problems in philosophy: creation, ex- 
>mplary causes, and man’s return to God by means of 
ntellect and will: transcendentally, these problems are: 
sod as efficient cause, as exemplary cause, as final cause. 
This, too, is the reason why, though agreeing with St. 
Thomas on all the fundamental points of natural and 
divine truth, he nevertheless arrives at different results 
with regard to these truths. His stress is different. He 
stresses the relativity of creation and so loves to define 
God’s role in every truth. St. Thomas stresses the natural 
serfection of every creature and so orientates his philos- 
ophy toward a study of that perfection. Neither excludes 
the position of the other. One directs his thought to 
follow his love; the other directs his love to follow his 
thought. Both found God. 

Now for an outline of the more important, philosophical 
notions of St. Bonaventure. God created all things in 
‘ime, angels, men and the world. The possibility of matter 
-xisting from all eternity is not only idle speculation but 
nvolves the intrinsic contradiction of an actually infinite 
‘reature.11 The angels are composed of matter and 
form.12 Matter is understood, as Aristotle seems to under- 
stand it in Metaph. VI, 3, 1029, a 20 sqq., as being in itself 
1either spiritual nor material, “et ideo capacitas consequens 
>ssentiam materiae indifferenter se habet ad formam sive 
spiritualem sive corporalem (and thus the capacity conse- 
juent upon the essence of matter is indifferent to a spiritual 
xr a corporal form).1® For just as the creaturehood of 
he angels demands their differentia entis et esse ( differ- 
»nce of essence and existence), so their subjection to 
change requires a composition in which one component is 
active, the other passive, hence, their hylomorphic na- 
ure.14 Moreover, the principle of individuation—for men 
1s well as angels—does not reside in matter, nor in form, 
sut in the substance which is the conjunction of the two.1° 

As regards the notion of matter, St. Bonaventure makes 
hree noteworthy distinctions: (1) metaphysical matter, 
jure indetermination which may become spiritual or ma- 
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terial according to the form that invests it; (2) materia 
informis, the unformed matter of the first day of creation, 
which consists merely of corporeal extension, is inanis et 
vacua, is not a confusion of the four elements but rather 
a confusion of desires, a sort of corporeal expectancy;16 
(3) informed matter, a physical constituent of corporeal 
beings. 

As regards the notion of form, spiritual form excepted, 
he distinguishes: (1) a general form, common to all 
bodies as such. This form is light, corporeal light, also 
created the first day and hence independent of the sun, 
created on the fourth day. This light is not an analogous 
notion but a form which is reductive corporeal without 
being itself a body. Moreover, it is a substantial form. 
We here cross the threshold to the doctrine of the plurality 
of forms. It is essential to its understanding to realize 
that the Bonaventurian form, unlike the Thomistic form, 
does not definitively limit or constitute the total nature of a 
being, rather it performs the double function of conferring 
a substantial perfection and preparing the subject for the 
other substantial perfections which it itself cannot confer.17 
Light is the noblest of the substantial corporeal forms, and 
beings are hierarchized in dignity according to their degree 
of participation in it.18 It is well to insist on this notion 
of light because it helps to explain in an analogous manner 
St. Bonaventure’s denial of a real distinction between the 
soul and its faculties. Light is of its very essence activity 
and to diffuse that activity it has no need of a faculty or 
agent.19 In a parallel manner, when treating of the soul, 
our author tends to reduce its various activities of under- 
standing and volition to the substance of the soul which 
in a high degree partakes of the nature of light.2° (2) 
From this common or general form of light is distinguished 
the special form which specifies the nature of the informed 
being. 

To explain the production of forms by the operation of 
nature and to avoid any semblance of creative power on 
the part of a secondary agent, St. Bonaventure has re- 
course to the Stoic notion of the logoi spermatikoi, which 
St. Augustine developed as the rationes seminales. Fus- 
ing this doctrine to the Aristotelian form, the Seraphic 
Doctor developed this answer to the problem: forms are 
not produced by natural agents ex nihilo but from an 
active potency inherent in the matter.21 This active po- 
tency of matter is the dormant essence of the form and 
is called ratio seminalis.22 The problem of a form, which 
is universal, existing, even in an inchoative state, in the 
matter which is particular, is settled by applying to it a 
kind of physical universality, universale in causando (uni- 
versal in causation) rather than the universality of the 
metaphysician: universale in essendo or praedicando (uni- 
versal in essence, predication).2* The order of develop- 
ment of the various forms is the order of experience and 
not the a priori order of metaphysics.” 

Finally, we come to man, the noblest being and inter- 
mediary end of visible creation. Man is a creature who 
combines a spiritual element, the soul, very close in dignity 
to the angels, and a material element, the body. It is in 
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the study of the soul’s structure and its activities that 
St. Bonaventure shows himself worthy to rank among the 
keenest thinkers of recorded history. The soul is com- 
posed, as we have seen in the case of the angels, of matter 
and form. This doctrine is in accord with two funda- 
mental principles of Bonaventurian thought. First, every 
creature has a relation of essendi to the Creator and this 
necessitates the classic composition of quod est and quo 
est (that which is and the manner in which it is). But 
second, the creature, capable of operating and undergoing 
changes, has a relation to his acts and this necessitates 
the composition of matter and form, a composition of 
passive and active elements. The soul, however, is capable 
of acts and undergoing changes independently of the body. 
Therefore, the soul as such must be composed of matter 
and form.2*> The matter in question, of course, is not 
the matter of the body. This doctrine is not peculiar to 
the Seraphic Doctor; it is found in Alexander of Hales, 
Avencebrol and Dominic Gondisalvi. Moreover, the indi- 
viduation of the soul does not arise from the matter of 
the body but from the union of the soul’s form with its 
own matter. Averroés could not solve this problem be- 
cause he uncritically accepted Aristotle's notion of the soul 
as a simple form and, consequently, could not see how 
its individuation arose from the body, a principle extrinsic 
to it. For this reason, together with his position on the 
separate substantiality of the intellectus agens, he aban- 
doned the soul’s individuality. St. Thomas took over the 
doctrine of the simple form from Averroés and saved its 
creaturehood by his quod est (that which is) and quo est 
(the manner in which it is), but failed to explain ade- 
quately the principles of the soul’s activity independent 
of the body and to give sufficient dignity to the soul’s 
individuality by ascribing it to the principle of corporeal 
matter. In his De Veritate, XI, 1, ad Resp., St. Thomas 
lists the main differences which distinguish his doctrine 
from the Franciscan Augustinianism: “in tribus eadem 
opinionum diversitas invenitur: scl. in eductione formarum 
in esse, in acquisitione virtutum et in acquisitione scienti- 
arum (the same diversity of opinion is found in these three 
things: the eduction of forms into being, the acquisition 
of virtues and the acquisition of knowledge). No doubt, 
the fact that he was listing only those differences which 
arose from a contrary attitude toward a single principle, 
explains why he did not include this difference between 
the two schools of thought which we are here considering. 
This difference, too, is certainly fundamental and has such 
far-reaching consequences as the different results obtained 
by the two schools on the problem of intuition and the 
proof of God's existence. Incidentally, the “eadem 
diversitas” which is at the root of the three doctrines listed 
above, is to be found in the different interpretations of 
created nature already noted. St. Bonaventure insists that 
nature is contingent and as such must await the natural 
or supernatural assistance of God to develop its virtuality. 
St. Thomas insists that creation is naturally perfect and 
so contains in itself efficient and constructive faculties 
which are self-sufficient to effect their normal operations.?6 
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relation of philosophy to theology. 

To return to the soul. St. Bonaventure, perfectly com 
sistent with himself and his doctrine of the plurality of 
forms, claims that the soul is intimately united to the body! 
by reason of the appetites which the spiritual and cor-| 
poreal forms have for each other. The soul has an innate 
appetite to perfect the body, and the body which is also’ 
composed of matter and form, is essentially desirous of! 
union with the soul.27_ He accepts with St. Thomas the: 
Aristotelian doctrine of the intellectus agens and possibilis; 
with St. Thomas he maintains that the former is not ai 
separate substance, as Averroés held, neither is it God) 
nor an angel, as Alexander of Hales and Jean de la’ 
Rochelle seemed to have taught, but a faculty of the indi-} i 
vidual soul. Also with St. Thomas he taught that thei) 
substance of the soul and its faculties are not identicaly 
however, the faculties are not accidents, as the Dominican’ 
Doctor would have us believe. They are reductive of the! 
same substance as the soul and so intimately such that) 
were God to destroy the faculties, the soul would still 
possess its virtues of understanding and volition. For St. 
Bonaventure the intellectus possibilis is not a purely pas- 
sive faculty which receives the species from the intellectusi 
agens, rather it abstracts the species by, means of the latter. 
Moreover, he introduces a distinction between conscientia 
and synderesis which has important results for his Ethics. 
The former is a habit of the intellect, while the latter is a 
habit of the will (and not of the practical intellect, as St. 
Thomas held), directing its appetites toward the good.28 

Next we come to the problem of knowledge. Here the 
Seraphic Doctor displays a remarkable power of synthesis. 
To Aristotle’s empiricism and theory of abstraction he; 
links a certain Platonic idealism, St. Augustine's theory{ 
of illumination and his doctrine on certitude. Cognition) 
begins with the perception of a sensible object by the 
external organ. This datum is transmitted to a sensus) 
communis, common, because it is capable of receiving and: 
comparing the data of the five external senses. These, 
data, in turn, are stored in the treasurehold of the imagi- | 
nation. Since the soul informs the body, it is capable, 
of entering actively into the action of these various organs, 
and so in addition to the act of apprehension on the part. 
of the material senses an implicit judgment is made as 
regards the beauty, wholesomeness and pleasantness of, 
the datum in question. Through these judgments, which 
correspond to the Aristotelian abstraction, the sensible, 
data are made intelligible.29 It is now that the intellectus , 
possibilis enters into action and abstracts this data through 
the agency of the intellectus agens. So much for Aris- 
totelian empiricism. Now for the Platonic-Augustinian 
elements of the synthesis. There are four ideas which the 
mind does not acquire through sensible experience. These: 
are: the existence of God, the first idea by which all others’ 
are possible; the soul itself; certain first principles; natural. 
virtues. God is acquired from the fact that the soul has) 
been made to His image and likeness. It must not be 
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‘thought that this idea is the result of an Aristotelian con- 
{ceptual process or still less that it is due to discursive 
jreasoning. St. Bonaventure’s whole structure of philos- 
‘ophy is built about the immediacy of God as a central 
jpostulate. In fact this notion is at the basis of every doc- 
(trine in his system that differs from St. Thomas. The 
Thomistic form defines and limits the creature in its own 
jintrinsic perfection; the Bonaventurian form implants a 
substantial virtuality which calls for further aid and per- 
fection. The one form closes the substance to the opera- 
i tion of God; the other leaves it open. Thomistic knowl- 
«edge is acquired by the light of natural reason; Bonaven- 
i) gus knowledge requires divine illumination. Thomistic 


Weve are developed by natural acts and habits; the Bona- 


venturian virtue develops under divine assistance. Man 
knows the Thomistic God only through the medium of 
sense knowledge. The Bonaventurian God is in man’s 
soul and there is nothing man can do naturally or super- 
naturally without knowledge of and assistance from Him. 
| There is no trace of ontologism in this knowledge because 
it is not an intuition of God’s essence but only a confused 
idea of His existence. Certain first principles, for example, 
ithe principle of contradiction, are acquired by recognizing 
ithe fact that the soul has been made to attain truth; as to 
«Other principles, for example, the whole is greater than 
any of its parts, the contents are derived from experience; 
)the rectitude of the principle is innate. The virtues are 
acquired from the fact that the soul is inclined toward 
the good. This is an unfortunate simplification of some 
keen psychological insight and reasoning on the part of 
St. Bonaventure.?° 


_ Neither knowledge from sensible experience nor knowl- 
(edge from internal intuition is achieved without the aid 
of divine illumination.?! This is necessary for two reasons. 
‘Nothing is intelligible without being and nothing has being 
without God. God is therefore the principle of intelligi- 
bility as well as of being. Second, the certitude of our 
judgments requires an absolute principle of immutability. 
But no such principle exists either in the contingent object 
or in the contingent cognitive faculty. Hence, both intel- 
lligibility and certitude demand divine illumination 
| grounded in the rationes aeternae. This God-given light is 
‘a medium and nothing more. We do not see it or God 
lor the rationes aeternae.?2 Thus the Seraphic Doctor 
lachieves his synthesis of St. Augustine and Aristotle by 
| accepting from the one an absolute, immutable a priori 
\cause for the validity of cognition, while from the other 
he accepts an a posteriori, empirical cause for the objects 
of that same cognition. 

Such is man’s equipment to read the book of life. When 
he looks below on the sensible world, what does he see? 
Things vain and curious in themselves, unworthy of his 
consideration.?? He sees the strange letters, the grammar, 
the syntax, the mechanics of the book, in a word, he is 
like an unlettered man before a page of Hebrew.** When, 
however, his reason is aided by the light of faith, those 


letters take on meaning, they are no longer strange, they 
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become the symbols of the God to whom man is instinc- 
tively striving to return. In the universal symbolism of 
nature, in the sacrament of sensible things, St. Bonaven- 
ture completes his philosophy. With man’s Fall, the book 
of life, wherein is writ God's glory, became mute and 
meaningless to the carnal eye, sad as a dust-laden, unread 
book in a library. Grammarians came and went and will 
come again; they took its sentence-structure apart, drew 
up word-lists and indexes, catalogued expressions, culled 
laws, discerned word-order and the rest. But there was 
none to read its meaning. Came St. Francis and nature 
cried aloud with joy. The sun was his brother, the moon 
his sister; the plants, birds, fishes, the beasts of the field 
and the forest all talked to him of God. The rocks be- 
spoke His strength, the water His purity, a sunset the 
infinite perfection of His glory, the morning sun His eter- 
nal youth, the stars the promise of His eternal day. What 
nature told St. Francis, St. Bonaventure transformed into 
a philosophy. Nature is ordered according to a meta~- 
physics of analogy, whereby an object according to its 
dignity, i. e., its degree of participation in the light, is 
either a shadow, a vestige, an image or a similitude of God. 
In addition to this metaphysics of analogy, the Seraphic 
Doctor develops a logic of analogy. He does not reject 
the syllogism of Aristotle; he finds it useful for exposition; 
but analogy is the real source of invention. In the con- 
fusion, disorder, change and inadequacy which this world 
presents to the eye of natural reason, St. Bonaventure 
calls on the logic of analogy to find correspondences, re- 
semblances, proportions, similitudes and order between the 
world and God. The middle term of this Christian logic, 
the mean in this analogy of proportion, is Christ. “In 
Christo sunt omnes thesauri sapientiae et scientiae Dei 
absconditi, et ipse est medium omnium scientiarum” (in 
Christ are all the treasures of the wisdom and the knowl- 
edge of the hidden God, and Christ is the way of all 
knowledge ).*° 

Though two Popes*® have paid warm tribute to St. 
Bonaventure and placed him on an equal footing with St. 
Thomas, historians have been reluctant to accept this rank- 
ing. A recent historian refused him even the title of philos- 
opher.?7 St. Bonaventure’s philosophy was no theologism 
but the science of fallen man and his return to grace. With 
all the empiricism and aposteriorism of the Aristotelian 
line of thought there is a fundamental abstraction which 
enervates some of its important conclusions; on the other 
hand, the apriorism of the Augustinian line is grounded in 
a fundamental experimentalism which never loses sight of 
facts. St. Thomas tells us what man can do; St. Bona- 
venture tells us what man does. What the Seraphic Doc- 
tor’s ultimate ranking as a Christian philosopher is to be, 
must be left to a generation which will again experience 
the speculative and pragmatic necessity of Christ as the 
centre of philosophy. 
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de THE general acclaim of contemporaries is any crite- 
rion, then St. Albert was certainly a great success. 
Yet there is the seeming contradiction of this fact in that 
for six hundred years Albert remained more or less for- 
gotten by the learned world. His own Order held him in 
great esteem; his own compatriots venerated him; students 
of the experimental sciences turned to him as to a far-off 
prophet of the things scientific of their own day; but in 
general St. Albert was forgotten. 


It is true that as the teacher of St. Thomas Aquinas, 
Albertus Magnus could not be wholly forgotten. To have 
been the Master of such an intellectual giant spelled im- 
mortal honor, but it is a fact none the less that his very 
relations with St. Thomas have been a cause of his com- 
parative obscurity. The brilliance which surrounded the 
Angelic Doctor was so dazzling as to blind the eyes of 
those who looked upon him, and caused them to miss the 
scarcely less brilliant figure of St. Albert. Only after 
centuries is the intellectual stature of the Universal Doctor 
being valued at its worth. Today more than at any other 
time is the place of St. Albert in the development of 
Scholastic thought being determined and appreciated. 


The contribution of St. Albert the Great to Scholastic 
thought may be summed up in one word: Aristotle. It was 
Albert who introduced the Stagirite to the Western 
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world. Not that Aristotle was unknown previous to the 
work of Albert; such an idea is too patently erroneous, }} 
But Aristotle as he was known was not the true Aristotle. } 


a result the great Greek philosopher was very much sus- {J 
pect in Christian circles. In 1210 the teaching of his} 
natural philosophy was forbidden at Paris, a prohibition j 
which was renewed in 1215 by the Papal Legate, Robert |, 
de Courcon, and continued as late as 1263, but with some4 
reservations.! The forbidden fruit was, however, ‘ 
ful to behold” and many plucked and ate of it. : 
was real danger, for Aristotle, even apart from the many jj 
errors of translation and interpretation, was not always }j 
in conformity with the teachings of faith. Something had, 
to be done. Gregory IX confided the correction of the pro-|j 
hibited books to a committee of three learned men “ne; 
utile per inutile vitietur’’ (lest the useful be vitiated by the} 
useless),2 yet nothing came of it until Albert put his | 


hand to the work. | 


The result of his labors was a commentary on all the | 
works of Aristotle as he knew them. In the Physics 
Albert tells us his aspirations and his reasons for such . 
aspirations with respect to the natural philosophy of, 
Aristotle. 


Dur purpose in this treatise on natural science is to Satisfy, as much 
¢s lies in our power, the requests of the Brethren of our Order, who 
Or some years now have been begging us to write a book of this 
ind on Physics, in order that therein they might have a complete 
Teatise on the natural sciences, and that with the help of it they 
inight be able to understand the books of Aristotle.3 

What Albert says of the Physics he could have repeated 
with respect to the other works of Aristotle. He begins 
is commentary on the Metaphysics with these words: 


WNow that the natural sciences and mathematics have been explained 
40 the best of our ability, we next come to the true philosophy, which 
jeerfects the mind in accordance with that godlike quality which is 
lus, just as the natural sciences perfect the mind with regard to 
fhings in time, and as mathematics perfects it with regard to extended 
hings.# 

Whe Metaphysics is necessary for the perfection of the 
mtellect and Albert will see to it that his pupils are not 
hacking this perfection. 


The very extent of St. Albert’s work shows his inten- 
ions. All of Aristotle's works, even those which were 
rroneously attributed to him, were commented on by St. 
Albert. Nor was this all. Where gaps appeared in the 
fonmet of the works these gaps were filled either with 


itommentaries on the works of other authors, or with new 
works. Thus, for example, to the Predicamenta is added 
i commentary on the De Sex Principiis of Gilbert de la 
‘Porée. With the works of Logic we find the Isagoge of 
Porphyry, and even a work from Avicenna, the De Com- 
bparatione Universalium ad Invicem, while no less than 
eight works were added to the Aristotelian corpus of 
natural philosophy.® 


There can be no doubt that Albert was the first of the 
jgreat Scholastic thinkers to gather the whole ensemble of 
the works of Aristotle and to comment upon them. Yet 
this was not all. He added to his commentaries ideas 
Hrawn from many other sources. He certainly knew Plato's 
(Timaeus, at least in part. He was well acquainted with 
the Neo-Platonic school of thought, for some of the old 
ikatalogues of his works make mention of a De Natura 
Deorum, which Albert attributed to Aristotle, but which 
is in reality an excerpt from the Enneads of Plotinus,® 
and his inclusion of the Liber de Causis and the Isagoge 
already mentioned proves it abundantly. He wrote com- 
imentaries on almost all of the works of the pseudo-Are- 
pagite, works which certainly stem from Neo-Platonic 
sources. In addition he cites more Jewish and Arabian 
futhors than any other Scholastic.? As an example of 
his compilatory genius we may cite his De Unitate Intel- 


f the Averroistic notion are mentioned, followed by thirty- 
ix against this opinion. In this one work five Arabs are 
ited by name, Abubacer, Averroés, Hali, Avicenna, and 
vempace, while Alfarabi and Avicebron are the evident 

ources of some of the arguments presented anonymously.® 


The difficulties encountered in this vast work of com- 
ilation can hardly be overestimated. Albert was a busy 
an: a teacher, an administrator, a preacher. His knowl- 
dge of Greek was meagre, if not altogether lacking, nor 
could he fall back upon exact translations from the Greek 
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into the Latin as could St. Thomas, who had a William 
of Moerbeke to furnish them. Even the faulty versions 
of Aristotle then so common were not always at hand and 
Albert had to seek them “per diversas mundi regiones”’ (in 
many different countries) as he himself tells us.? The very 
reading of these versions, to say nothing of the comparison 
of them with the commentaries on them from the Greek 
and the Arabic, was the sheerest kind of intellectual 
drudgery. 


It is no wonder then that this Aristotelian corpus was 
handed down, for the most part, just as Albert had com- 
piled it. There was no attempt at a synthesis. That was 
to be the great accomplishment of his pupil and friend, 
St. Thomas Aquinas. Albert was but a miner digging into 
the rich deposits of intellectual ore. It was his work to 
bring the ore to the surface. Thomas would separate the 
precious from the base in the fiery furnace of his brilliant 
mind. The gold, purged of all dross, would be the Thom- 
istic synthesis. 


Albert certainly must have realized the errors in some 
of the opinions we find gathered together in his works, 
but lest anything be lost that might be of any future value, 
truth and error are left together as they were found. Again 
and again Albert insists in his philosophical works that 
he is not giving his own opinion but that of the authors 
on whose works he is commenting.1° Even in the frequent 
and sometimes long-drawn-out digressions that are a not- 
able feature of Albert’s Aristotelian commentaries we can- 
not be sure that he is at all times giving his own doctrine. 
His own opinions are to be found in his theological 
works.11 


In his handling of the works of Aristotle and other 
philosophers Albert laid down two principles that were to 
be of far-reaching effect in the history of Scholasticism. 
The first of these pertained to reliance upon authorities. 
The older Scholastics had been, perhaps, a bit too depend- 
ent upon the authority of great names. The “ipse dixit” 
of a Plato or an Aristotle was considered sufficient to 
demolish the arguments of any opponent. Not so with 
St. Albert. Authority was to be relied on inasmuch as it 
was found to be trustworthy, but any one can err, there- 
fore no authority is infallible, not even Aristotle. 

He who believes Aristotle to be a god ought to believe that he never 
made a mistake. But whoever thinks him to have been a man must 
admit that he was as liable to make mistakes as the rest of us.1? 

The second principle concerned the use of the a priori 
method of argument. The a priori method, for which the 
Scholastics have been so loudly and at times so unjustly 
derided, was commendable in its place, but in the study 
of nature St. Albert insists that observation and experi- 
ment come first. Time and again in his works on natural 
philosophy we find such expressions as “sed hoc non est 
probatum satis per certum experimentum”™ (but this has 
not been sufficiently proved by certain experiment), “qui 
vidi oculis’” (and I have seen it with my own eyes), “ex- 
perimento probavimus falsum esse” (we have shown it to 
be false by experiment).1° Time after time Albert men- 
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tions what he has himself noticed and observed, and while 
he does not altogether free himself from dependence on 
others, this dependence is directed by the common-sense 
rules that must govern all such cases. Thus he says: 
Of those things which we put down however, some we have our- 
selves proved by observation, and some of them we have accepted on 
the authority of those who we have learned do not as a rule mention 
anything unless they have confirmed it by observation. For observa- 
tion is the only thing that has worth in matters of this kind; there can 
be no question of syllogizing when particular events are being 
discussed.14 

The question of the influence of St. Albert upon St. 
Thomas Aquinas is yet to be investigated with the thor- 
oughness that it deserves. That the influence was great 
cannot well be denied, for Thomas was the pupil of Albert 
for some eight years. It was Albert who introduced the 
Angelic Doctor to the works of Aristotle; it was Albert 
who saw to it that Thomas had his opportunity at the 
University of Paris; and one can hardly doubt that it was 
at the suggestion and with the encouragement of his 
teacher that Thomas began the great work that was to 
result in the Thomistic synthesis. 


There is a decided similarity between the doctrines of 
the two in many important points. The moderate realism 
of Thomas in the question of universals is to be had in the 
“universale ante rem acceptum, et in re ipsa acceptum, et 
post rem ab ipsa re abstractum’ > of St. Albert. The 
notions of the analogy of being and the transcendental 
modes of being are as clear-cut in the works of Albert 
as they are in those of Thomas,!® The idea of composition 
is a familiar one in Scholastic philosophy, and when St. 
Albert demands even in spiritual.creatures a composition 
of the quod est and the quo est!” he does not seem to be 
teaching something that is foreign to the teachings of 
Thomas. Although generally he does not use the terms 
in this sense, yet at times quod est. and quo est have the 
meaning of essence and existence.18 Can we not see in 
St. Thomas’ doctrine of the distinction between essence 
and existence a development of this teaching of St. Albert? 


In the doctrine of causes which is at the very heart of 
Aristotelian philosophy, Albert does not differ from his 
great pupil in any important matter. It has been said that 
St. Albert taught a plurality of forms in a compound; that 
he held a forma corporeitatis; that there is a plurality of 
forms in the human composite. If this were true it would 
have to be said that he differed from St. Thomas on 
important points, but it has not been proved as regards 
any one of the three. On the contrary it has been proved 
quite conclusively that Albert did not teach a plurality of 
forms in the human composite, and it is most probable 
that he did not hold the other two doctrines mentioned. 


It would take us too far afield to attempt to prove these 
points but it may be indicated that with regard to a plur- 
ality of forms in the human composite St. Albert would 
not even admit a succession of the vegetable, animal, and 
human souls as St. Thomas did, for he thought that the 
unity of the human composite could not be saved if there 
were such a succession of souls.19 With regard to the 
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forma corporeitatis it must be admitted that St. Albert's i; 
terminology is vague and easily leads to the notion that }! 
he was defending such a form, but from his whole doctrine, |} 
and from the clearness with which he enuntiates principled 
such as the following: 


And speaking of the exact nature of the soul, we say that it is a 3 
substantial form, which gives to that of which it is the form both jj 
existence and a specific nature,?° 


it should be plain that it is very probable that he did not zi | 
maintain this doctrine. With regard to a plurality of | 
substantial forms in a compound, a point in which Thomas I) 
is generally said to have differed from Albert, it can be | 
shown that Thomas was very likely but teaching what — 
St. Albert had always taught. Certain passages from the }|, 
works of Albert are quoted to prove that he did teach a i| 
plurality of forms, but it is not generally known that | 
there are other passages which altogether disprove this | 
idea, and moreover the very passages quoted may be in- | 
terpreted in a sense foreign to all plurality of forms.21 

There are not a few instances of St. Albert teaching 
doctrines different from those of St. Thomas, as for ex- | 
ample in his discussions on the creation of the world. | 
Albert maintains that human reason cannot prove with |. 
certainty, but only with probability, the creation of the \ 
world, and that the creation of the world from eternity 7 
is impossible, for that which is created must have a be- '! 
ginning.2?_ So, too, prime matter is said to have “‘ten- 
dencies” to certain forms, a notion no doubt connected ty 
with the seminal forms of St. Augustine. In many such / 
cases the doctrines of St. Thomas may be said to be an | 
improvement on the doctrine of St. Albert. The Angelic — 
Doctor could and did advance the thought of his teacher. — 
Such an advancement is but a natural development. 


What of the Augustinian, Neo-Platonic, Arabic and — 
Jewish backgrounds of the work of St. Thomas? It can } 
be said quite truly that Thomas owed his knowledge of 
such sources to Albert. As we have seen above, no other | 
Scholastic quoted Jewish and Arabic sources so frequently } 
as Albert, and it was probably the hard work of Albert | 
that made them available to Thomas. Not so with the 
works of Aristotle. Thomas had much better translations }, 
of the works of the Stagirite, but Albert may have had — 
great influence even here, for it is important to note that , 
practically all Albert's commentaries on Aristotle were | 
finished before Thomas began his -work, and Albert must } 
have been the inspiring genius of his pupil's work. i! 

Although the Scholastics were theologians as well as 
philosophers we need say nothing here of the theological © 
works of St. Albert except that as is the case with St. 
Thomas much of his philosophical doctrine is found in his 
theological works; in fact it is only in these works that 4 
we can be sure that we have his real philosophical doc- | 
trine. Albert was, it goes without saying, an excellent 
theologian. He had a great respect for St. Augustine's i 
opinion in the sacred sciences, and we may here see an- 
other of the ways in which he influenced St. Thomas. | 


2 
The very last work of St. Albert was his Summa 
Theologica, and since it was very likely finished after the | 
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ath of St. Thomas, it is of interest to know whether 
Ibert in his turn was influenced by the Summa Theologica 
Thomas. Contrary to all expectation there is no trace 

such influence. The Summa of St. Albert is modeled 
Fter and depends for the most part on the Alexandrine 
4umma.”* Was St. Albert ignorant of the work of his 
Feat pupil? or was he perhaps out of sympathy with the 
taching of Thomas? An affirmative answer to either 
ery seems most unlikely. Albert must have been in 
uch with the teachings of Thomas for how else did he 
ow of the happenings at Paris, and if he was out of 
mpathy with Thomas why did he undertake the long 
burney from Cologne to Paris to defend him and to save 
iis work from condemnation? Many surmises might be 
nade as to the real reason why Albert was influenced 
Hales rather than by Aquinas, but there is no certain 
swer. Another and perhaps greater problem is to ex- 
ain how it happens that Albert’s pupils of the Parisian 
hool, for example St. Thomas, should be Aristotelian in 
eir philosophy, while his pupils of the Cologne school, 
ch as Ulrich of Strasbourg, should be decidedly Neo- 


latonic. 


The place of St. Albert in the Scholastic system is not 
et fully appreciated, but it is to be hoped that the many 
udies now appearing will help to give his work the recog- 
ition it deserves. But from what is now known of him 
nd of his labors there can be no surprise at the title of 
\Universal Doctor.’’ All knowledge was his field. If 


ERE WE to estimate the doctrinal merit of St. 
| Thomas (1225/6-1274) only in terms of his Aris- 
‘otelianism, we should not be able to conceive or adopt 
bur assignment in this article: to trace the progress of 
Scholastic thought in the philosophy of the great Aquinas. 
Bor, in that case, neither his cosmology, nor his psychol- 
| gy, ethics nor theodicy, would express a spirituality suf- 
ficiently firm, pure, or complete to satisfy the exigencies 
pf reason or to serve as a fitting foundation for our Chris- 
tian Faith. Any one who fails to understand in what 
ways the Dominican surpassed the Stagirite, how he 
-ould assimilate so much of Aristotle’s philosophy without 
mbibing any of his spirit—that of an extreme sensualist 
n psychology, immanentist in morals, dualist in ontology, 
nd anti-creationist or at least a-creationist in theodicy— 
ust fail to see what has merited for Aquinas the enviable 
itle of Common Doctor, or the Guide of Studies." 


If however, as has been our aim ever since 1923,” one 
s careful to emphasize by textual citations the indications 
f Augustinian, Boethian, Dionysian, even Avicennian, 
nd sometimes Maimonidean intellectualism in the thought 
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Aristotle was predominant in the great collection of sources 
which Albert handed on to his successors, it was because 
Aristotle was the predominant figure in knowledge. Yet 
all must be gathered. ‘‘All true knowledge, whether from 
Jew or Gentile, Greek, Roman or Arabian, whether in the 
field of Metaphysics or of Physics, is useful and cannot 
possibly be in contradiction to Christianity.”24 This was 
Albert's principle of action in his great work of compila- 
tion; this was his motto. All that has now become the 
great Thomistic synthesis stems from his gigantic labors, 
and from his efforts to hand down all the philosophical 
and theological knowledge of his predecessors. No wonder 
it has been said of him: 


. the dominant figure in Latin learning and natural science of 
the thirteenth century, with whose course his life-time was nearly 
coincident, the most prolific of its writers, the most influential of its 
teachers, the dean of its scholars, the one learned man of the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries to be called “the Great.’ 
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of the ingenious disciple of Albert the Great, then it is 
not difficult to establish the progress of Scholastic thought 
in that of St. Thomas. There is a greater diversity and 
richness of sources, a greater precision of ideas, more ex- 
acting criticism of arguments, and greater dialectic lucidity 
of exposition. Limiting ourselves here to two essential 
aspects of Thomistic philosophy, namely method and meta- 
physical content, it is easy to indicate the above-mentioned 
characteristics of progress. Provided one is objective. 
precise, and properly orientated, even a succinct exposé 
may suffice. In a word, we shall examine the progress 
in method and in results attained. 


Progress in Method 


Of supreme importance in Philosophy is the question 
of method: that is, the mode of conducting one’s thought, 
of proceeding intellectually, of considering, reflecting, and 
judging, of discovering or of proving, finally of synthesiz- 
ing. Not to confuse plans with tools, the ideal is never 
to wish to advance except in the train of light, constructive 
rather than destructive in one’s criticism, yet neglecting no 
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point of clarity, be it rational or affective, experimental 
or discursive, inductive or deductive. Without attaining 
to the consummation of this ideal, St. Thomas the philos- 
opher excluded no phase of it a priori. This comprehen- 
sive aspect of his method, and consequently his appreciable 
advance over previous achievements of Scholasticism, 
shines forth very remarkably in his theory, already quite 
developed, of what we today, insisting on the philosophi- 
cally accurate sense of the term, call “Christian Philos- 
ophy”’. In fact, without having to innovate substantially 
here any more than elsewhere, he has been able, with 
regard to Nature and Grace, the Supernatural and Natural 
End, Reason and Faith, to formulate certain conclusions, 
resulting from twelve centuries of reflection. Of all this 
anyone who has delved into Thomas’ work is well aware. 


The Thomistic Notion of Christian Philosophy 


1. Nature and Grace. It is from Aristotle that Aquinas 
took his theory of natures and of Nature,4 at the same 
time reforming it. In the mind of the Greek dualist, the 
Unmoved Mover, Thought of Thought, drew to himself, 
quite impersonally, even human beings. Considered in its 
ontological bases, Aristotle's universe was sufficient to it- 
self. On the other hand, the Christian thinker of the 
thirteenth century discerned in the world indubitable signs 
of contingency. 

Contingency he found in subordinate causation or par- 
ticipated being, in the very degrees of perfection and the 
unconscious finality of the universe; contingency in the 
transfinite range of our thought which postulates infinite 
Truth; contingency in the objectively unlimited élan of 
our will, inexplicable without the attraction of the un- 
limited Good and the contingency of the moral will of 
men, which is not ruled by human reason except in so 
much as the latter participates in the eternal law;® con- 
tingency of human love which, even naturally, darts forth 
from the first toward the Principle of all good, establishing 
the free act of love of God as superior to the love of 
self;* contingency, finally and fundamentally, of the truths 
known by us, requiring this locus of all truth, the subsis- 
tent Spirit.8 

It is by the ensemble of these ways toward God that 
St. Thomas’ metaphysic of being rectifies and at the same 
time surpasses that of Aristotle. 

A participation of the divine will in view of a super- 
natural good, Grace is infused by God in our soul as 
energy which regenerates and recreates it. Responding 
to an innate wish, it qualifies the soul to receive the divine 
Essence through intuitive vision and by means of love 
proportioned to its object (amour assorti). In no way 
postulated by our essential dynamism, yet positively de- 
sired by our imperfect will,9 this supernatural endowment, 
inasmuch as it is less intimately possessed than nature, 
adapts itself to man’s natural development. There is, 
of course, on the level of nature, no productivity capable 
of generating the supernatural.1° 

2. Natural and Supernatural Ends. Aristotle would 
find man’s natural end in a state of praiseworthy and con- 
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stant happiness, limited by the present life and the privi- 


lege of an élite or even of a caste. Such incomplete happi- _ 


ness St. Thomas, too, recognizes, but he would see in it 


more than the Stagirite was able to discover—contempla- 
tion of the divine Intelligible, adapted to this life. And, 4H 
from the first, he rises to the consideration of our super-— 


natural end, which in his eyes is entirely gratuitous. 
One thing disconcerts us today: it is that in the pas- 
sages where he envisages that end of man which is pro- 
portioned to nature, St. Thomas appears, following 
Aristotle, to limit his consideration to the present life. 
Convinced, however, of our personal immortality, of the 
strictly supernatural character of intuitive vision, he re- 
frains from constructing a metaphysic of man as if he were 
in the state of ‘pure nature”, and explains the natural end 
of the human order only with regard to children deceased 
with only original sin.13 Here, moreover, he rectifies, one 


is glad to note, whatever excessive pessimism may have | 


survived in the Augustinian conception. 


3. Reason and Faith. By stating with greater clarity, | 


in a way that has since become traditional, the position 
of Origen, and more especially of St. Augustine, on the 
relations which ought to exist between reason and faith, 


St. Thomas contributed considerably to the progress of the : 


concept of Christian Philosophy. Following numerous in- 
terpreters, Father Synave recently was able to publish a 
comparative and, because of better documentation, a rela- 
tively new study of this Thomistic contribution.!14 Stress- 
ing the early dependence on Maimonides, Father Synave 
showed St. Thomas’ progressive detachment and traced 
the course of his doctrinal evolution. Then he put the 
finishing touches to his research by determining the rela- 
tive dates of several Thomistic writings, namely the In 
Boetium de Trinitate, certain portions of the De Veritate, 
various Quodlibeta, and the beginning of the Contra 
Gentiles.15 

In what concerns the natural truths effectively revealed 
by God, the reasons of their revelation which Aquinas 
advances are, while not exhaustive, valid. Likewise valid 
are the five reasons borrowed first from Maimonides, and 
the three which St. Thomas has retained without attribut- 
ing them to the Jewish thinker. The brief formula is 
found in the Summa Theologica: 


Hence it was necessary for the salvation of man that certain truths 
which exceed human reason should be made known to him by divine 
revelation. Even as regards those truths about God which human 
reason could have discovered, it was necessary that man should be 
taught by a divine revelation; because the truth about God such as 
reason could discover, would only be known by a few, and that after 
a long time, and with the admixture of many errors. Whereas man’s 
whole salvation, which is in God, depends upon the knowledge of this 
truth. Therefore, in order that the salvation of men might be brought 
about more fitly and more surely, it was necessary that they should 
be taught divine truths by divine revelation. It was therefore necessary 
that, besides philosophical science built up by reason there should be 
a sacred science learnt through revelation.16 


Having already stressed this point, we find it necessary 
to interpret with a certain suppleness these three reasons. 
For, taken strictly, they do not agree well with the radical 
distinction here affirmed, and insisted upon elsewhere. 17 


between natural and super-natural truths. They agree 
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less well with the views of Aquinas on the genuine pos- 
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| 
| 


sibility of salvation even for pagans, capable as they are 
of knowing Divine Providence and of believing in it, 
implicando fidem suam in cognitione Dei (by placing their 


faith in the knowledge of God) ,!8 while finally they agree 


least of all with the Thomistic doctrine of the reasons for 
belief.1° Strictly speaking, the theses of theodicy are not 
{articles of Faith, but truths which prepare the way for 


Faith, which presupposes natural cognition just as Grace 
does nature, and perfection a perfectible subject.2" Hence, 
no adult should be held as absolutely incapable of attain- 
ing to a knowledge of God such as Faith in the Christian 
mysteries demands—a Faith which cannot but be at least 
implicit in the generality of mankind. 

While the revelation of certain natural truths to serve 
as a basis for Faith is not absolutely necessary ad esse, 
but ad bene esse,”! that of the mysteries is strictly neces- 
sary with reference to super-natural salvation. These 
mysteries, constituting the effective point of departure for 
the specifically Christian itinerary, require an employment 
of reason appropriate to each believer. By those phases 
which surpass us, no less than by those which are acces- 
sible to us, these mysteries suggest an exercise of reason 
so pure and so profound as to furnish it with an incom- 
parable leaven. 

Such is the Thomistic ideal, quite traditional and Au- 
gustinian in scope, relative to the notion of Christian 
Philosophy.“2 It remains for us to see if it is found in- 
carnate in the historical Thomism, that is, if to the progress 
attested by the philosophic method of St. Thomas there 
corresponds a like progress in the results of that method. 


Progress in Results 

There is question here of establishing, not so much that 
St. Thomas wished to found a philosophic ensemble cap- 
able of acting as basis for a rationalization of the Christian 
Faith, but rather that he has succeeded better, or, at 
least, in a different way than his Scholastic predecessors. 

Now, certain texts, taken from his various writings and 
especially from those in which he comments on the Stagi- 
rite, appear, at least at first glance, to betray a notion of 
prime matter which smacks of the ontological dualism of 
Aristotle, and a theory of intellectual abstraction limited 
to the semi-sensualist horizon of that philosopher.*? And 
it is these texts which are repeated, without criticism or 
the desire of further research, by so many authors of 


‘manuals or articles in reviews, who appear excessively 


destitute of any concern for metaphysics. This habit of 
repetition has become so prevalent that even a mediaevalist 
of the highest rank, Etienne Gilson, has not failed to 
escape it, in his Le Thomisme. It was, in fact, on the very 
pages devoted to cognition and truth that Leon Brun- 
schvicg recently depended, in writing these caustic lines: 
The same metaphysical sensualism which is at the basis of the 
Thomistic doctrine of cognition and truth had long ago led Epicurus 
to persuade himself . . . that the dimensions of the stars were almost 
exactly those that the human sight attributed to them.*4 

No answer, to our knowledge, has been made by M. 


Gilson to this by no means negligible criticism of M. 
Brunschvicg. 
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In fact, is a reply possible? For one who is obstinate 
in wishing to retain only those writings of Aquinas in 
which he merely follows in the footsteps of the Greek em- 
piricist, there is no truly complete nor effective answer. 
Yet we owe it to the demands of doctrinal history and to 
the name of St. Thomas, the Common Doctor, not to let 
him be disfigured. We must interpret him through re- 
course to texts of Augustinian, Boethian, Dionysian, or 
Avicennian inspiration. Then, indeed, will we understand 
that it is not a ‘‘metaphysical sensualism" which “‘is at the 
basis of the Thomistic doctrine of cognition and truth”; 
that it is on the contrary a philosophical spiritualism, if 
not perfectly developed, at any rate sterling and strong. 
Let us illustrate with reference to two points which above 
all present difficulty: the notion of prime matter and that 
of the human spirit, and consequently of spirit itself.2° 


1. Prime Matter. On the subject of prime matter, let 
us observe the essential traits of the concept which St. 
Thomas borrows from Aristotle. It is ‘pure potency, cog- 
noscible only by form, not contributing to the intelligibility 
of the whole but presenting an obstacle in preventing its 
form from being intelligible in act, unless abstracted from 
matter by an active intellect.’'2 


Quite justly, the interpreters of Aquinas reproduce these 
characteristics, but at the same time they neglect others 
drawn from better sources and postulated by the deep- 
seated creationism of the Doctor Communis. Let us call 
attention to some of them, taken from the great works 
and already present in the Commentary on the Sentences. 
For from the moment that the problem is evoked and in- 
cites Thomas Aquinas to consider prime matter from the 
point of view of creationist exemplarism, his intellectual 
horizon expanded. 


Here are instances: 
Just as their formal principles, so the material principles of composite 
beings have a means of being thought of: by God, with a creative 
thought; by the angels and separated souls, with a participated 
thought, imitating the creative thought. They have then, thanks to 
their correlative share in the substantial whole, their lowest but real 
part of intelligibility—a part that is an imitation of the Divine 
Essence, created with the other conjoint part, the form. Because 
it is a positive subject and thus a potency to receive the specific 
act of the form, matter participates in the transcendental attributes 
of being. 
But why is our soul, united to the body here below, incapable of 
thinking of matter in its concrete singularity? Because this material 
singularity is unintelligible or even opposed to intelligible dynamism 
of the form? Evidently not; the exemplarist and Augustinian context 
do not allow the Aristotelian dualism to dominate St. Thomas’ 
mind, If the separated human soul penetrates, after the fashion of 
angelic minds and under the influence communicated to them by the 
divine illumination, the individual intelligibility of prime matter, while 
the soul united to the body cannot pretend to do so, it is because it 
is then quodam modo immaterialior, that is to say, more intelligent 
than it is now.2? 
The result, in fine, of all the texts of St. Thomas on the intelligibility 
of prime matter, is that his theory has remained Aristotelian unto 
the end, by what is but secondary in it; but Augustino-Dionysian 
by its creationist and exemplarist foundation. Nothing subsists there, 
it would appear, which is not conformed to true philosophic spiritual- 
ism; hence nothing which cannot serve to constitute a systematization 
of Christian Philosophy.?§ 

2. Human Spirit. As to our cognition of the human 


spirit, and consequently of the spirit as such, St. Thomas, 
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despite whatever hasty or singularly unattentive commen- 
tators may say on this point,” surpasses the sensualism 
of the nihil est in intellectu quin prius fuerit in sensu 
(nothing is in the intellect that has not first been in the 
senses), by his thoroughly spiritual doctrine of the cog- 
nition of the mind by itself. To the entirely negative 
dialectic of the immaterialistic intellectualism of Aristotle, 
he adds the positive dialectic of a thoroughly spiritual 
ideogeny. 

From a progressive apperception of its spiritual dyna- 
mism—a positive, proper and proportionate experience— 
our soul,*” in its intellectual and volitional activity, acquires 
its general notion of the human spirit. From this notion, 
propria ex propriis and the best proportioned of all ideas, 
our intelligence, prescinding from human modality, obtains 
that idea of spirit in itself, which, by implying no defect 
in the perfection expressed, is the basis of the objectivity 
of our transcendental idea of being and of the absolute 
validity of first principles. By that very fact, that is to 
say by permitting the idea of spirit in itself to constitute 
an ontology, our intelligence guarantees the rational va- 
lidity of its theodicy, and consequently of its theology.”} 


Contrariwise, our concept of the sensible can afford us 
only a perfection essentially mixed with imperfection. The 
idea of being cannot arise therefrom. If one is content 
with the sensible as the proper object of our intellection 
here below, it is impossible to construct any of the parts 
of human metaphysics. St. Thomas, very happily, was 
not content with that. With that experiential apprehen- 
sion of the spirit present in his intellectual and volitive 
activity, he made valid our knowledge of the human spirit 
and consequently of spirit in itself, finally of the Spirit 
Divine. His philosophical synthesis is an Aristotelianism 
rectified and crowned by the creationist and personalist 
spiritualism of Augustine. 


Nevertheless, doctrinal unity, though mostly implicit, 
subsists; and the validity of a Christian philosophy is 
confirmed. 
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